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How many thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of Trurs, 
Are led to pause-—reflect—repert, 





By Ficrioy’s sofier blandishment. Poet. Aph. 
INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
——<f- 


CHAPTER X. 
O Conspiracy ! 

Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are most free ! Shakspeare. 

A large and commodicus mansion in Wall- 
street, near the City Hall, was soon fitted up and 
suitably furnished, for the reception of the go- 
vernor’s family ; where nothing but the difference 
of location indicated their recent disaster. The 
females had perfectly recovered from the effects 
of their late terrors; and even young Benton's 
wig, (which had received “an unsufierable 
drenching” by his unfortunate fall among the 
crowd who were flying from the report of the 
hand-grenade shells) was now nearly restored to 
all its pristine magnificence, by the labours and 
skill of a French friseur, who had recently ar- 
rived from Philadelphia, and opened shop in this 
city, to the great annoyance of the worthy Nicho- 
las Van Shavenberg, who had for many years, 
shaved, curled, cupped, bled, and drawn teeth for 
the whole colony. 

In the mean time the Spanish prize-brig Isa- 
bella, had been brought up to town, and moored 
in a suitable position for the discharge of her va- 
luable cargo. The five black prisoners, before 
Mentioned, were condemned as slaves in the court 
of admiralty, and sold as such at public vendue; 
although every one of them contended that they 
had been freemen in their own country, and loudly 
protested against being considered or treated in 
any other light than that of prisoners of war. 
Their remonstrances were disregarded, for the 
idea of a free black was not quite so familiar or 
agreeable to our prudent ancestors as it has sinee 
become to their more enlightened descendants. 
Each one was sold to the highest bidder, and com- 
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pelled to follow his new master to the scene of his 
future servitude, muttering curses, ‘not loud, but 
deep;” and mentally swearing to wreak the most 
horrible vengeance on their new oppressors. 

During these proceedings, Howard was almost 
a constant inmate of the governor's family, where 
every passing hour discovered to his enraptured 
fancy some new charm in the mind or person of 
the fascinating Lavinia. Ury continued to give 
his fair pupil her daily lesson in Virgil or Tully ; 
and asthe esteem and respect which she had ever 
felt for her amiable teacher, were now combined 
with a fecling of the most lively gratitude, these 
classical exercises were pursued with still great- 
er avidity and delight. Sorubiero was also a con- 
stant visiter; and Marshall, as usual, seldom 
absent from theirmorning levees, or evening par- 
ties. 

But Ury was no longer received by the go- 
vernor merely in the humble character of his 
daughter’s private tutor, but asa friend and be- 
nefactor, to whom was due a debt of gratitude 
which it was difficult to repay, and impossible to 
cancel. At the imminent hazard of his own life, 
he had snatched an only child from inevitable de- 
struction, and restored her in safety to the arms 
of her doting and nearly distracted parents. This 
obligation was duly appreciated—so much so, that 
any recompense in the gift ef the grateful father, 
(save only one) might have been asked by Ur). 
without the fear of denial; and that one was, by 
many, shrewdly suspected to be the very object to 
which his secret wishes aspired. Whether such 
conjectures were well or ill founded, could never 
be discovered from the language or conduct of 
this truly honourable young man; who continued 
to discharge the duties of his profession with the 
same diligence, alacrity and ability, that had ori- 
ginally recommended him to the notice and pa- 
tronage of the governor. However, he might 
have indulged in the waking dreams of love 
and fortune-—to whatever extent he might 
have permitted his youtlful fancy to revel in 
scenes of felicity that were placed infinitely above 
his reach: the secret workings of hie thoughts 
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and wishes were never indiscreetly betrayed by | in the street, Quamino took his arm in silence, 
a word, a look, or evena sigh. Well aware | and led him hastily down Wall-street to Queen- 
that no personal merits, though backed by the ' street; where, instead of turning to the left, to-’ 
most signal services, could ever surmount the! wards the Fly, they pursued an opposite direc- 
arbitrary barrier which custom had established | tion; nor ceased to move with the same silent 
between different orders of society, he wisely | celerity, until they had crossed through Hano- 
resolved never to subject himself to the mortifi- | ver-square, Duke-street, Stone-street, and ap- 
cation of being reminded that such a barrier ex- | proached the scene of the late disaster. 
isted. In this prudent resolution he was the Hitherto not a word had escaped the lips of 
more strongly confirmed, by perceiving, or ima- | either; but on seeing the ruins of the fort, Has- 
gining he perceived, a mutual attachment daily ; san suddenly exclaimed, in the Spanish lan- 
increasing between Lavinia and his more fortu- | guage— 
nate friend, lieutenant Howard. * Here would the glorious work of emancipa- 
Sorubiero was no longer a fellow-lodger of | tion have commenced, but for the madness of in- 
Ury; but had taken apartments in Little Queen- | trusting the execution of so great a project to 
street, now Cedar-strect, leading from Broadway | an ignorant, drunken brute. Had the pile been 
io the North River. Here he had leisure and | lighted at midnight, as we all intended——” 
solitude for cogitating and maturing certain plans | — “‘ Howard would then have been sacrificed,” 
which were, as yet, mere embryos in his brain. | interrupted Quamino, in the same language— 
‘These plans were of a political character, and “and sooner than one hair of that Christian’s 
calculated to produce the most important results. | head should fall, [ would consent to forego every 
Even with Ury he was wary and reserved in his | future hope of freedom, and waste my future 
communications, and limited in his confidence. | years in this ignoble bondage.” 
In detailing the events of his life, since they, “This from you, Quamino! ITs not this [ow- 
parted in England, Sorubiero had mingled much | ard a white man, and a Christian? Is there not 
fiction with the truth, and left much untold with written in every lineament of that accursed hue— 
which it is requisite the reader should be made | that coward complexion, hatred to the whole 
} 
} 





acquainted. | negro race? By our holy prophet, to pronounce 

It is a fact, that at the period of our story,; whose name we dare not frame our lips within 
there were numerous spies and emissaries, in the | hearing of these Christian dogs, I would as soon 
pay of the Spanish government, travelling thro’ | cut the throat of this smooth-tongued Howard”-- 
the country, for the purpose of sowing the seeds “As I would yours,” again interrupted Qua- 
of mischief and dissension throughout the Eng-| nimo, “ if I thought you dared put your threat 
lish colonies in America. Among these, the} in execution. But no more of this. Let it suf 
most politic, subtle, wary, and successful, was | fice you, that 1 will protect this man—my bene- 
Sorubiero himself; who, only eighteen months | factor—my saviour, though such protection 
prior to his present appearance, had finished a| should peril my immortal soul. Have I not told 
tour of observation from St. Augustine, in Flo-| you that he saved my life ? that he snatched me 
rida, all the way to the city of New-York; vi-| from an ignominious punishment, a thousand 
siting, under various disguises and characters,| times worse than instant death? and, to crown 
every important military post and magazine in | all, gave me those instructions which have ena- 

| 


that extensive rout. In this very city, he had| bled me to organize a machine that will bury 
established more than one agent, with whom, on | stern oppression beneath the ruins of this proud 
his return, he had carried on a regular corres- | city, and confer the gift of freedom on more than 
pondence, previous to his embarking on board , a thousand human beings, heirs of immortality, 
the Isabella. But to return to our narrative. | like ourselves? Think you I can forget benefits 
On the second evening after the conflagration | like these, or prove ungrateful to the godlike 
of the fort, while Marshall and the governor| man to whom I am indebted for them? No, 
were deeply engaged in a game of chess, and} Hassan; learn to know Quamino better.” 
Howard and Lavinia full as deeply engaged in| “1 thought I did know Quamino better,” re- 
some literary discussion, Quamino entered the | plied Hassan, as they entered the ruined gate- 
apartment to obtain leave for himself and Has-! way of the now desolated fortress. “ 1 thought 
santo visit a sick friend at the Fly. Consent} that, as the only two believers engaged in this 
being readily granted, the black departed ; and, | perilous enterprise, we were to make use of these 
with the reader’s permission, we will bear him | Christian slaves merely as instruments ofour own 
company. emancipation, but never to place them on an 
On joining Hassan, who was waiting for him ' equal footing with the servants of our lly pro- 
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phet. They heirs of immortality like ourselves ! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Mark me, Hassan!” said Quamino, solemn- 
ly, as he placed himself before the other, look- 
ing him sternly inthe eye. “ By the unanimous 
voice of our associates, I have been appointed 
your leader; and while I feel competent to dis- 
charge the duties of that office, [ shall suffer no 
one to question my motives, or dispute my au- 
thority. But as I rank not you with the com- 
mon herd, nor class you with the rough and vul- 
gar materials, which are as necessary in erecting 
the lofty temple of Liberty, as are the sand and 
clay in the construction of a material edifice, | 
will condescend to explain. Listen to me, then, 
in silence, while I relate the story of my wrongs, 
and the obligations [ owe to the best of men.” 

“Go on—! am all aitention,” replied Hassan, 
wrapping himself more closely in his cloak ; 
“but if my teeth happen to chatter during the 
recital, attribute it to the cold, and not to any 
mark of disrespect to my superior officer. 
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must confess, however, that I would gladly defer | 


the pleasure until we are snugly seated beture 
Hiughson’s hickory fire.” 

“You know that, by appointment, we must 
wait here, until joined by York, Othello, Prince, 
Cato, and Quack.” 

“ D——n Quack! Go on with your story.” 

“ You know, that at a very tender age, we 
were torn from our parents and our country by 
the mercenary minions of Philip, and sold to 
different masters in Grenada.” 

* Ay,” exclaimed Hassan, “ and were com- 
pelled to serve as slaves, where our fathers had 
reigned as masters, in the very palaces which 
our Moorish princes had caused to be erected by 
the hands of ihose same Christian dogs! I re- 
member it weil; and may the prophet’s curse 
annihilate me, if ever L furget or forgive it.— 
Go on.”’ 

* On the year following our captivity, my ty- 
rant took me with him to St. Salvador, where 
he bartered me, like a dog, to an opulent planter, 
for whom I toiled and sweat for ten long mi- 
serable years, when he again sold me to an 
English planter in Jamaica. | had heard much 
of the English, and had been led to believe that 
they were 
I will not 
character 3 but if it be so, the monster who now 
held me in bondage was a sorry specimen of that 
celebrated people.” 

“ He was a white man and a Christian,” re- 
plied Hassan, with bitterness. “ That alone is 


brave, magnanimous, and humane. 


sufficient to give me a correct idea of the whole | 


yet say, that this is not their general | 


Go on; the subject has not yet warm- 
ed me.” 

* After two years of nameless sufferings and 
indignities, which L shall pass over in silence, 
he one day struck to the earth, before my face, 
a poor helpless being whom misfortune had 
taught me to love—who in return had given her 
pity —her sympathy—her heart, her all to me. 
At a moment of respite from midday toil, to 
which her slend r frame was but ill adapted, 
and which had so exhausted her strength as to 
render her unable to stand without support, t 
ventured, (unobserved, as 1 fondly thought) to 
support her on my knee, while her burning 
torehead rested on my cheek, and her palpitat- 
ing heart knocked hard at my besom. At that 
moment, a blow on her defenceless skull, from 
the but end ot a whip, wielded by the vengeful 
arm of the wretch himself, laid her senseless 
form prostra e in the dust. Uhe red blood gush- 
ed trom her ebon temples, and ran in torrents 
along the furrowed field. I was mad, as Ll am 
now frelate it. 1 shrieked for vengeance, and 
sprang to cover her defenceless form from a re- 
petition of the sacrilegious assault. The wea- 
pon drew blood from my own mouth. This re- 
doubled my frenzy. I had now nothing left in 
this world worth living for, but determined not 
to die unrevenged. J grappled with the villain! 
wrenched the missile from his grasp, and laid 
him senseless at my feet.” 

** Bravo !—Bravissimo !” exclaimed Hassan, 
“J hope he never rose again.” 

** Had he not, my destruction would have been 
inevitable. As it was, | was seized by the over- 
seer, and kept in close confinement until the 
next day, when IT was led forth to receive the 
penalty of what my tyrauts denominated a crime. 
An iron cage was ‘et down trom the gibbet 
whence it was suspended, cleared of the putrid 
remnants of a former victim, and opened for 
my reception. But for the timely interference 
of the generous Howard, there should I have 
been suspended, exposed to a scorching vertical 
sun by day, and the chilling dews of heaven by 
night—there should I have hung, without a drop 
| of water to cool my parching tongue—without 
food—without pity—until death, with a dreadful 
tardiness, should at last come to my relief. 
There would my body have still remained, the 
prey of vultures and insects, until the accursed 
instrument should be put in requisition for ano- 
ther victim. Hassan! Hassan! it was from 
such a fate that the generous Howard snatched 
me! impoverished himself to pay my ransom, 
and thus has bound me to him for ever!” 

* Your feelings are natural,” replied Hassan ; 
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and such as do you honour as a man, but not as | 
a hero. Howard saved you from torture and | 
death, but afterward sold you to perpetual 
slavery.” 

“He was compelled to do so,” exclaimed 
Quamiao, “for he had not the means to prevent 
it. Think you I would accept of freedom, when 
T knew the gift would reduce the generous donor 
to a slavery even more degrading than ours— 
dependence upon his equals! No, by Heaven, 
I would not!” 

** Well, then, granting all you ask—thus stands 


“ Wherefore are you here ?” demanded Qua- 
mino, What seek you amid these smoulder- 
ing ruins ?” 

“* Revenge.” 

“ Revenge !” echoed Quamino. 

* Ay, revenge! Does the word sound strange 
to a Moresco’s ears ? 

** Revenge—here—in this solitary place ?” 

* What other place can be found that is bet- 
ter fitted to brood over one’s wrongs in solitude 
and darkness, and whip up a flagging resolution 
to noble daring 2? This was the funeral pyre of 





the question : three years ago, this Howard show- 
ed kindness to one poor negro slave ; three hours 


to be sold as bondmen for life! Now, Quamino, 
put the kindness into one scale, the cruelty into 
the other, and see which will kick the beam.” 

“ The sale of these Spanish prisoners was not 
an act of Howard’s,” returned Quamino. “ I grant 
it was a cruel act!—a most barbarous deed !—a 
damnable crime !—but Howard had no agency 
in it. Higher heads than his must answer it. 


When the torch is once lighted, these Spaniards | 


ean see to take their own revenge. But hist !— 


Who goes there !” 


At this moment a tall athletic figure emerged | 


from behind the west quadrangle of the fort, and 
with a measured, solemn step, advanced boldly 
between the speakers, both of whom were some- 
what startled at the unexpected apparition, at 
whom they gazed for some seconds in silence. 
By the faint light which the stars afforded, (for 
the moon was not yet sufficiently high to look into 
the fort) it could be seen that the intruder was an 
African, but with a figure and deportment more 
dignified and commanding than are usually ex- 
hibited by that degraded race. 

“Who are you?” at length demanded Qua- 
mino. 

‘* A man. 
slave !” 

“A slave!” 

“ Ay—sold under the hammer, like a Spanish 
mule.” 

“One of those unfortunate men who served 
on board the Isabella ?” 

“ The captain’s steward. You doubtless saw 
me in the market. | was considered the finest 
animal in the drove, and was consequently 
knocked down for the highest price.” 

* To whom ?” 

“* One of your priests in the temple of justice, 
old Horsemanden.” 

“D n him!” muttered Hassan. 
“ With all my heart,” returned the stranger, fol- 
ding his arms with much apparent nonchalance. 


Yesterday a free man—to-day a 





despotism ; and from these ashes shall a phoenix 


| Shortly start, bearing in his golden beak the daz- 
ago, this same Howard caused five free negroes | 


aling scroll of freedom to the slave! Nay, banish 
those looks of distrustful doubt. IT know your 
purpose, and boldly declare my own. Ven- 
geance on our tyrants! Emancipation to Afri- 
ca’s injured children !” 

Noble stranger,” exclaimed Quamino, seizing 
him by the hand; “we hail you as a brother, 
and at once take you to our arms and our con- 
fidence.” 

The other was about to reply but was inter- 
rupted by an incident that deserves a chapter 
| by itself. 
| (To be continued.) 





THE MONKEY. 

1 ance had a monkey, ane of the drollest look- 
ing fellows ye ever saw. He was gayan big for 
a monkey, and was hairy a’ ower, except his 
face and his bit hurdies, which had a degree of 
bareness about them, and were nearly as saft as 
a lady’s loof. ‘Yeel, what think ye that I did wi’ 
the beastie? Ods, man, I dressed him like a 
Heelandman, and put a kilt upon him, and a 
lang-tailed red coat, and a blue bannet, which, 
for security’s sake, | tied, woman like, below his 
chin, wi’ twa bits 0’ yellow ribbon. I not only 
did this, but I learnt him to walk upon his twa 
hinder Jegs, and to carry a stick in his right 
hand when he gaed out, the better to support 
him in his peregrinations. Ane afternoon towards 
the glomin, I was obligated to tak’ a stap doun 
to the cross, wi? a web under my arm, which I 
had finished for Mr. Weft, the muslin manufac- 
turer. By way of frolic, a gayan foolish ane I 
allow, 1 brocht Nosey alang wi’ me. It was, 
after a’ a queer sicht, and, as may, be supposed, 
1 drew a haill crowd o’ bairns after me, bawling 
out,* Here’s Willy M‘\-ee’s monkey,’ and gi’ing 
him nits and gingerbread, and makin’ as muckle 
o’ the cratur as could be, for Nosey was a great 
favourite in the town, and every body likit him 
for his droll tricks, and the way he used to grin 
and dance, and tumble ower his head, to amust 
' them. 
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‘On entering Mr. Welt’s rn T found it empty; 


there wasna a leeving soul within. I supposed he | 


had gane out fora licht; and being gayan fami- 
liar with him, T took a stap ben to the back shop, 
leaving Nosey in the fore ane, I sat down for 
twa or three minutes, but nae body made his ap- 
appearance. At last the front door, which I 
had ta’en care to shut after me, opened, and | 
look’t to see what it could be, thinking that, nae 
doubt, it was Mr. Weft, or his apprentice. It 
was neither the ane nor the ither, but a strong 
middle-aged, red-faced Heelandman, wi’ specks 
on, and wi’ a kilt and a bonnet, by a’ the warld 
like my monkey’s. Now what think ye Nosey 
was about a’ this time? He was sittin’ behind 
the counter upon the lang three-leggit stool that 
stood forenent Mr. Weft’s desk, and was turn- 
ing over the leaves of his leger wi’ a look which, 
for auld-fashioned sagaciousness, was wonderfu’ 
to behold. I was sae tickled at the sicht, that ! 
paid na sort of attention to the Heelandinan, but 
continued looking frae the back shop at Nosey, 
laughing a’ the time in my sleeve-—for I jea- 
loused that some queer scene would take place 
atween the twa. And [ wasna far wrang, for the 
stranger, taking out a pound note frae his spleu- 
chan, handed it ower to the monkey, an’ speered 
at him, in his droll norlan decaleet, if he could 
change a note. When I heard this, 1 thocht I 
would hae lauched outricht; and naething but 
sheer curiosity to see how the thing would end, 
made me keep my gravity. It was plain that 
Donald had ta’en Nosey for ane of his ain coun- 
trymen ; and the thing, after a’, wasna greatly to 
be wondered at, and that for three reasons : 

Firstly, the shop was rather darkish. 

Secondly, the Heelandman had on specks, as 
I hae just said; and it was likely on this ac- 
count that he was rather shortsighted ; and, 

Thirdly, Nosey wi’ his kilt, and bonnet, and 
red coat, was to a’ intents and purposes, as like 
a human creatur as a monkey could weel be. 


Nae sooner, then, had he got the note, than | 


he opened it out,-and lookit at it wi’ his wee 
glowrin’ een, as if to see it wasna a forgery. 
He then shook his head like a doctor, when he’s 
not very sure what’s wrang wi’ a poeta, but 
wants to mak’ it appear that he kens a’ about it— 
zad continued in this style till the Heelandman’s 
patience began to get exhausted. 

* Can ye noshange the note, old shentleman ? 
quo’ Donald. Nosey gi’ed his head another 
shake, and lookit uncommon wise. 

‘Is the nole no goot, sir?’ spak’ the Heeland- 
man, a second time; but the cratur, instead o/ 
answering him, only gi’ed another of his wise 





debed as much as to say,‘ I’m not very sure 


| 





about it.’ At this Donald lost temper. ‘ If the 
note doesna please ye, sir,’ quo’ he, ‘ T'll thank 
ye to gie me it back again, and [ll gang to some 
ither place? And he stretchit out his hand to 
tak hauld o’t,’when my frien’ wi’ the tail, lift- 
ing up his stick, len him sic a whack owre the 
fingers, as made him pu’ back in the twinkling 
of an ee. 

‘Got tam ye, ye aul scounrel,’ said the man ; 
‘do ye mean to take my money frae me?’ And 
he lifted up a rung big eneuch to fell a stot, and 
let flee at the monkey; but Nosey was owre 
quick for him, and, jumping aside, he lichted on 
a shelf before ane could say Jock Robinson. 
flere he rowed up the note like a bow in his 
hand, and put it into his coat pouch like ony ra- 
tional cratur. Not only this, but he mockit the 
Heelandman by a’ manner of means, shooting 


| out his tongue at him, spitting at him, and grin- 


ning at him, wi’ his queer and outlandish physi- 
ognomy. A/’thegither, he was desperate impu- 
dent, and eneuch to try the patience of a saunt, 
no to speak o’ a het-builded Heelandman. It 
was gude for sair een to see how Donald beha- 
vit on this occasion. He raged like ane dement- 
ed, misca’ing the monkey beyond measure, and 
swearing as mony Gaelic aiths as micht hae 
sair’d an ordinar man for a twalmonth. During 
this time I never steer’d a foot, but keepit keek- 
ing frae the back shop upon a’ that was ganging 
on. I was highly delighted; and jealousing 
that Nosey was over supple to be easily catch- 
ed, I had nae apprehension .for the event, and 
remained snug in my birth to see the upshot. 

In a short time in comes Mr. Weit, wi’ a piece 
of lowing paper in his hand, that he had got 
frae the next door to licht the shop; and na 
sooner did Donald see him than he ax’d him for 
his note. 

‘What note, honest man?’ said Mr. Weft. 

‘Got tamn,’ quo’ Donald, ‘the note the old 
scounrel, your grandfather, stole frae me.’ 

‘My grandfather answered the ither wi’ 
amazement. ‘I am thinking, honest man, ye 
hae had a glass owre muckle. My grandfather 
has been dead these saxteen years, and I ne’er 
heard tell till now that he was a fief.’ 

‘ Weel, Wecl, then,’ quo’ the Heelandman, ‘I 
don’t care naething about it. If he’s no your 
grandfaither he’ll be your faither, or your bri- 
ther, or your cousin.’ 

‘My faither, or my brither, or my cousin ! 
repeated Mr. Weft, ‘I maun tell you plainly, 
frien’, that I hae neither faither, nor brither, nor 
cousin, of ony description, on this side of the 
grave. 1 dinna understand ye, honest man, bi: 
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I reckon that ye hae sat owre lang at the whis- | 
key, and my advice to ye is, to stap awa hame, | 
and sleep it aff.’ 

Atthis speech the Heelandman lost a’ patience, | 
and lookit sae awfully fairce, that ance or twice | 
f was on the. nick of comin forrit and explaining | 
how matters really stood; but curiosity keepit | 
me chained to the back shop, and I just thocht | 
I would bide a wee, and see how the affair was | 
like to end. | 

* Pray, wha are ye, sir?’ said Donald, putting 
his hands on his sides, and looking through his 
specks upon Mr. Weft, like a deevil incarnit, 
* Wha are ye, sir, that daur to speak to me in | 
this manner ?” 

‘Wha am I” said the ither, drapping the 
remnant of the paper which was burning close 
to his fingers, “I am Saunders Weft, manufac- 
turer in Hamilton, that’s wha T am.’ 

‘And [ am Tonald Campbell, piper’s sister’s | 
son to his Grace the great grand Tuke of Ar- | 
gyle,’ thundered out the Heelindman, wi’ a 
voice that was fearsome to hear. 

‘And what about that?’ quo’ Mr. Weft, ra- 
ther snappishly as I thocht. ‘If you were the 
great grand Duke of Argyle himself, as ye ca’ 
him, Vl not permit you to kick up a dust in my 
shop.’ 

* Ye scounrel,’ said Donald, seizing Mr. Weft 
by the throat, and shaking him till he tottered 
like an aspen-leaf, ‘div ye mean to speak ill of 
his grace the Tuke of Argyle?’ And he gied | 
him another shake; then laying hold of his | 
nose he swore that he would pull’t as lang as a | 








cow’s tail, if he didn’t that instant restore him | 


his lost property. At this sicht I began to grew 

a’ owre, and now saw the needcessity of stap- 

ping ben, and saving my employer frae farther | 
damage, bodily or itherwise. 
I made my appearance than Donald let go his 
grip of Mr Weft’s nose, and the latter, in a great 
passion, cried out, ‘ William M‘Gee, I tak ve to 
witness what I hae sufferit frae this bluid-thirsty 
Heelandman! It’s no to be endured in a Chris- 
tian country. Vl hae the law of him, that I 
will. Vil be whuppit but I'll hae amends, al- 
though it costs me twenty pounds !? 

Whiat’s matter?’ quo’ I, pretending ignorance 
of the haill concern. ‘ What in the name of 
Nebuchadnezbar has set ye thegither by the lugs ? 
Then Mr. Weft began his tale, how he had been 
collared, and weel nigh thrappled in his ain shop. 
‘Then the ither tauld how in the first place Mr. 
Weft’s grandfaither, as he ca’ed Nosey, had 
stolen his note ; and how, in the second place, 
Mr. Weft himself had insulted the great grand 


Nae sooner had | 





Tuke of Argyle. Ina word, there was a des- 





perat kick-up between them, the ane threeping 
that he wad tak the law of the ither immediately. 
Na, in this respect, Donald gaed the greatest 
lengths, for he swore that, rather than be de- 
featit, he would e’en carry his cause to the 
House o’ Lords, although it cost him thretty 
pounds sterling. I now saw it was time to put 
in a word. 

‘Hout tout, gentlemen,’ quo’ J, ‘ what’s the 
use of a’ this clishmaclaver? Pll wager ye a 
penny-piece, that my monkey Nosey is at the 
bottom of the business.’ 

Nae sooner had I spoken the word, than the 
twa, looking round the shop, spied the beastie 
sitting upon the shelf, grinning at them, and put- 
ting out his tongue, and wiggle waggling his 
walking stick owie his left elbow, as if he had 
been playing upon the fiddle. Mr. Weft at this 
apparition set up a loud lauch: his passion left 
him in a moment, when he saw the ridiculous 
mistake that the Heelandman had fa’en into, and 
T thocht he wad hae bursted his sides wi’? even- 
down merriment. Atfirst Donald lookit despe- 
rate angry 3 and, judging frae the way he was 
twisting his mouth and rowing his een, 1 opined 
that he intended some deadly skaith to the mon- 
key. But his gude sense, of which Heelandmen 
are no a’thegither destitute, got the better of his 
anger, and he roared and lauched like the very 
mischief. Nor was this a’, for nae sooner had 
he begun to lauch, than the monkey did ihe same 
thing, and held its sides in preceesely the same 
manner, imitating his actions in the most amusin’ 
way imaginable. This only set Donald a lauch- 
ing mair than ever; and when he lifted up his 
nieve, and shook it at Nosey in a good-humour- 
ed way, what think you that the eratur did? 
Odds man, he took the note frae his pouch, 
where it lay rowed up like a baw, and, popping 
it at Donald, hit him as fairly upon the nose, as 
if it had been shot out of a weel-aimed musket. 
There was nae resisting this. ‘The haill three, 
or rather the haill four, for Nosey joined us, set 
up aloud lauch, and the Heelandman’s was the 
loudest of a’, showing that he was really a man 
of sense, and could take a joke as weel as his 
neebours. 

When the lauchin’ had a wee subsided, Mr. 
Campbell, in order to show that he had nae ill 
wull to Mr. Weft, ax’d his pardon for the rough 
way he had treated him, but the worthy manu- 
facturer wadna hear o’t. ‘ Houts, man,’ quo’ 
he, ‘ dinna say a word about it. It’s a mistake 
a’thegither, and Solomon himsell, ye ken, whiles 
gaed wrang.’ Whereupon the Heelandman 
bocht a Kilmarnock nightcap, price eleven pence 
halfpenny, frae Mr. Weft, and paid him part 
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of the very note that brocht on the ferly 1 hae 
just been relating. But his gude wull didna end 
here, for he insisted on takin’ us a’, Nosey amang 
the lave, to the nearest public, where he gi’ed us 
a friendly glass, and we keepit tawkin’ about 
monkeys, and what not, in a manner at once edi- 
fying and amusing to hear. 
A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 





THE DRAMA. 





To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. 





ORIGIN OF DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 
NO. II. 

Having in our first paper on this subject, endea- 
voured to trace the origin of the drama to its Gre- 
cian source, the task still remains for us of point- 
ing out, on the historical chart, the meanderings 
and digressions of this mighty current of litera- 
ture, until it disembogued its tributary waters in 
the wild and expansive ocean of Shakspeare’s ge- 
nius. Notwithstanding that Aischylus gave “a 
form and pressure” to the drama in its infancy ; 
yet it is to Sophocles that we are indebted for the 
wonderful improvement of the art, from its first 
crude, though sublime immaturity. The tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides do not so much as mark 
a separation of the scene; nor does the word act 
occur in the celebrated treatise of Aristotle, which 
developes such a comprehensive detail of every 
part of the Grecian drama. Dr. Hurd, the learn- 
ed bishop of Worcester, in his valuable disserta- 
tion on the ancient drama, says, ‘ that in order to 
form any just idea of the primitive component 
parts of the Grecian tragedy, we must dismiss the 
supposition of its being, like ours, divided into five 
acts.” The Romans, at the suggestion of Te- 
rence, introduced, in the representation of his co- 
medies, a diversity of scenic views ; but the divi- 
sion of tragedy into five acts, emanated from the 
genius of Gerombe, an Italian poet, who is enti- 
tled to the credit of being the first who gave the 
variety of change of scene, and the intervention 
of different acts tothe Drama. This poet was a 
native of Florence, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. ‘Tragedy and Co- 
medy derive their origin from the same source, 
and are almost of coeval existence. On the Gre- 
cian and Roman stages, the bases of comedy and 
tragedy seemed to touch each other, but their 
lofty turrets were distinct and separate. In tra- 
gedy, terror wears its most appalling features, 
and compassion assumes the most piteous aspect. 
We hear the horrid yell of the furies, and see the 
hideous head of Medusa in the Grecian tragedy ; 
but in that of Racine and Shakspeare, pity, love, 
affliction, rage, and ambition, move before us, 





individually personified on their scenes. The 
chief aim of tragedy is to excite the passions of 
pity and terror, and the other collateral sensations 
which they engender. In the deep emotion which 
we feel at the representation of tragedy, it is the 
fortunate, or unfortunate issues of events, that in 
the first instance agitate our hearts and enlist our 
sympathies. Still the manners and characters 
ure so far essential to it, that our grief or joy in 
ihe catastrophe, depends entirely on the love or 
detestation which the conduct of the leading cha- 
racters naturally awaken inthe mind. We com- 
passionate the fate of Lear and Romeo with 
mournful sympathies, while we rejoice to see the 
avenging arm of retributive justice punishing the 
horrid perfidy of Richard and Macbeth. Come- 
dy is the imitation of life, the mirror that refiects 
inen and manners, in the genuine hues and traits 
of nature and truth; it must be limited by proba- 
bility, in order to extend the sphere of its illusion, 
and to secure, by the appearance of reality, the 
reverence of our belief. The genius of Comedy 
is always attended by smiles, cheerful humour, 
and jocund laughter. ‘ Comedy,” says Dr. Hurd, 
** succeeds best when its subject is feigned, be- 
cause it makes all characters general, and derives 
its chief beauties from fidelity to the truth of life.” 
The Grecian dramatists introduced satire and ri- 
dicule in their composition. The comedies ot 
Aristophanes were remarkable for their palpable 
personality; they embraced the most amiable and 
distinguished characters in Athens, for even the 
virtues and urbanity of Socrates, could not shield 
him from the sarcasm and ridicule of that bitter 
satirist. In the age of Sophocles, tragedy reached 
almost the zenith of glory. This poet becameso 
elated on being awarded the prize of tragic pre- 
eminence at the Olympic games, before assem- 
bled Greece, where Euripides, Cheerilus, Empe- 
docles, and Ion were his competitors, that he died 
in a paroxism of joy. Aristophanes elevated co- 
medy to a lofty height of excellence in Athens. 
Though he exaggerated it occasionally, to the 
hyperbole of farcical romance, yet he embued it 
with grandeur of sentiment, lucid humour, and 
pathetic tenderness. Nevius was the first dra- 
matic poet, who, after the termination of the first 
Punic war, introduced comedies of bis own com- 
position on the Roman stage; but in imitation of 
Aristophanes, he gave too striking, prominent, and 
glaring a portraiture of the living characters o 
Rome, which had the tendency of exposing his 
presentations to the indignant censure of the. 
ditory. The Roman audience would not, 
personality or satire to raise their visages the 
them. Terence and Apranius, by avo}y;,.4 
objectionable faults of their predecess’ 
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great popularity for their comedies. But there 
was very little originality in their productions ; 
they were mere copies of the comedies of Menan- 
der, as Quintilian, with honourable candour ac- 
knowledges. Though the Romans were masters 
of the world, yet they could not extend their do- 
ininion over the regions of letters and the arts; 
for in literature and science, they were only the 
pupils of the Greeks. It is a singular fact, that 
the golden age of Augustus was not distinguished 
by the genius of a single comic poet. From the 
death of Augustus, until the revival and resurrec- 
tion of the arts in the eighth century, when, to 
use the language of Gibbon, “ Italy threw away 
the shroud,” an intervening Gothic night of 
gloomy ignorance overshadowed the horizon of 
the drama. In these remote ages, the commerce 
of Europe was principally carried on by means of 
tairs, which lasted several days. Charlemagne 
established in France several marts of this de- 
scription, as did William the Conqueror. in Eng- 
land, and Nial II. in Ireland. The merchants 
who frequented these fairs, in numerous caravans, 
devised every means of amusement that cculd at- 
tract the attention, and multiply the number of 
the people. Here Harlequin exhibited all his an- 
tic feats of butfoonery to an admiring multitude, 
while Punch, like a gigantic Titan, swaggered 
among the pigmy jugglers with as much inflated 
consequence and affected importance, as if he 
could storm the heavens and tumble the world 
down into the abyss of annihilation. Tragedy 
and Comedy were rudely pushed from their legi- 
timate thrones by burlesque and pantomime. In 
proportion as these shows were attended and en- 
couraged, their performers began to set them off 
with all the allurements of scenic decoration and 
superb dresses, so that in a short time, people of 
rank and fortune resorted to the fairs which had 
become the abode of pleasure and festivity. By 
degrees, the clergy observing, that at these fairs 
great scandal was given to religion by the immo- 
ral practices, and the flagrant excesses of illicit 
love, and that the drama was the Pandora’s box 
trom which issued the most debasing evils that 
could beset men with temptation and sin ; to stem 
such a devastating torrent of iniquity, became 
a sacred duty among all the church dignitaries 
of Europe. Sweeping anathemas were therefore 
fulminated against all frequenters of plays, and 
every pulpit resounded with the thunders of ex- 
connunication against theatrical performers, who 
were at ouce proscribed by religionand law. But 
these censures, potent as they were, did not suc- 
ceed in suppressing the rage for dramatic enter- 
tainment, which then, like an epidemic contagion, 
inflicted all classes of the community. The for- 





bidden fruit was too sweet and mellow not to be 





plucked, so that the denunciation of the Ecclesi fh 


astic, were as ineffectual as the command of Ca. 
nuteto the advancing waves to recede. The clergy, 
perceiving with regret, that all their efforts could 
not counteract the growing passion which per- 
vaded all hearts for dramatic amusements, re- 
solved, as a dernier resort, to bring back the 
straying flock to the fold of the church, by intro- 
ducing into the cathedrals, a kind of sacred drama, 
which represented scenes and actions taken from 
the scriptures, and the lives of the saints and mar- 
tyrs. It was at this juncture that choral music 
was first brought into the church service. Father 
Clement, the celebrated Irish Abbot, who founded 
the Universily of Paris, wrote a drama on the 
death of St. Catherine, which was acted by the 
monks of St. Denis, in a manner that rivalled in 
pomp and popularity, the happiest efforts of the 
professed players. This drama was got up in all the 
Cathedrals of France, Italy, and England, and its 
fame spread over the christian world. It was 
performed in Dunstable Abbey by the novices, in 
the eleventh century, and an exhibition of the 
passion was produced by the mendicant Friars of 
Coventry, at the same period. From the eleventh 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
drama continued obscured in the gloom of barba- 
rism, emitting but few scentillations of literature. 
At length the tragic muse was roused from the 
torpid slumber of ages, by the genius of T'rissino, 
who produced, in 1508, the renowned tragedy of 
Sphonisba, which criticism praised as the noblest 
offering made, since the revival of letters, at the 
shrine of Melpomene. It acquired so exalted a 
degree of popularity, as to excite even the admi- 
ration of Pope Leo X. before whom it was repre- 
sented in Rome. Palladio displayed the highest 
efforts of his architectural talents, in the magniti- 
cent theatre which he erected at Vicenza, for the 
reception of this tragedy. It was also acted at 
the great tournament of Chambery in 1578, before 
all the chivalric knights of Europe, who were 
then assembled there. ‘The poetic genius of 
Spain followed that of Italy in the triumphant 
progress of the Drama, and the names of Cervan- 
tes, Calderone, and Lopes de Vegoe, must be en- 
rolled on the brightest records of its glory. Mo- 
liere, Racine, Corneille, Beaumarchais, and Vol- 
taire, made for France magnificent discoveries in 
the regions of dramatic poetry, that entitle their 
statues to the first niches in the temple of Fame. 
During the civil wars that ravaged England, by 
the sanguinary contention of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, the drama was congealed in the 
chilling torpor of intestine dissension. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. one or two dramatic pieces 
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- had been published under the classic e names of | 
| tragedies, but their authors have sunk in the Le- 
| thean gulf of oblivion. Atlas, after a long night 


of dramatic stupidity, the talents of Green, Lodge, 
Peele, Marlowe and Nash, rose, like redeeming 


} morning stars, to announce to the astonished 


world, the approaching dawn of Shakspeare’s ge- 
nius—the most refulgent sun that ever irradi- 
cated the hemisphere of the drama. It would be 
like reciting “‘a twice told tale’ for us to dwell 


| on the incomparable perfections of Shakspeare, 
which have already employed the pens of the 


ablest critics in Europe. The sylvan aud bloom- 
ing bowers of his matchless muse embalms the 





dramatic atmosphere with the delicious fragrauce 
of passion, imagination and tecling. Shiegel, in 
his essay on the drama, when speaking of the tra- 
gedy of Romeoand Juliet, says, **[t was reserved 
for Shakspeare to unite purity of heart, and the 
glow of imagination, sweetness and dignity of 
manners, and passionate vivlence, in one ideal 
picture. For whatever is most intoxicating in 
the odour of a southorn spring, languishing inthe 
song of the Nightingale, or voluptuous in the first 
opening of the rose, is breathed in this tragedy.” 
ie 








POPULAR PREACHERS GF NEW-YORK. 
NO. II. 


Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the good-natur’d man. Goldsmith. 

We heard divine service, on Sunday the 14th 
inst. in Grace Church, where we attended for 
the purpose of hearing a sermon from the Rev. 
Mr. Wainweicut, tO whom considerable power 
of pulpit oratory is attributed ; but that pleasure 
remains in reversion for another occasion, as this 
respected Divine did not preach. We were, 
however, sufficiently recompensed for our dis- 
appointment, by the delivery of one of the most 
eloquent sermons that we have ever heard in 
N.York. The preacher was the Rev. Mr. Pyne, 
a gifted young gentleman, who, we understand, 
graduated in Columbia College, and whose rare 
talents and classical acquirements must reflect 
the lustre of credit on the institution in which 
they were cultivated and matured. 

We confess, that on his ascending the pulpit, 
we were prepossessed with an unfavourable opi- 
nion against him, as we drew our conclusion of 
his inability from his youthful appearance. We 
expected to hear a plain, plodding, every-day 
personage, without force or energy, who would 
just give expression to commonplace notions, 
exploded sentiments, that would not rise above 
the zero of mediocrity. He preached from Psa. 
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discourse, on the onmiscience of God, illustra- 
ting his subject by the most cogent arguments 
placing it in the most expanded views of its sa- 
cred import and saluary effect, and irr ‘adiating | it 
with the spangled colours of elegant diction, and 
the brilliant embellishment of glowing eloquence, 
His arrangement was admirable, and his action 
spirited and hetorical, as he evinced passion and 
energy. 

Some of our preachers, in the delivery of their 
heavy, verbose, and vapid homilies, appear like 
bronze statues in the pulpit. Their cold decla- 
mation can never move the senses, raise the as- 
pirations of the heart to the omuipotent throne 
of light, or give lustre to the sublime truths 
contained in the volume of inspiration. An 
eloquent and impressive preacher, on the con- 
trary, electrifies the bosom by the magnificence 
and originality of his thoughts which strike on 
the latent qualities of the soul, and touch every 
spring of devotional sensibility, that vibrates 
with the notes of religion and penitence. He 
interests our affections, and kindles zeal and pi- 
ety in our callous minds, from which his impas- 
sioned declamation elicits the light of mora 
splendour. He presents us with such an appal- 
ling picture of the deformity of vice, as to avert 
the scared eye from the disgusting representa- 
tion. His pathetic appeals speak emphatically 
to our senses, and drop on our glowing icelings 
the balmy instillations of hope and charity. Such 
are the charms of a sermon that is fraught with 
the animating energy of elegant and appropri- 
ate language ; such are the effects of pulpit ora- 
tory, possessing variety of sentiment, and feli- 
city of expression. 

Mr. Pyne’s sermon was quite original; his 
language was all his own; he has too strong a 
reliance on the inexhaustible and inherent pow. 
ers of his own mind, to filch ingots of eloquence 
trom the treasury of eminent preachers ; his 
soaring genius could not stoop, like that of some 
gentlemen whom we could name, to the inglo- 
rious humiliity ef tesselating the staple web of 





his composition with a purloined collection of 
splendid patches of different texture and pat- 
tern, which would only glare, like tawdry pieces 
of embroidery, glittering on soiled saileloth. Mr. 
Pyne is richly endowed with the donations of 
education and genius, and he possesses the gifts 
and graces of eloquence, so that we may rez - 
sonably predict, that he will rise to the lofties 





xevii. 7, 8., and proceeded, in a clear and lucid 


emimence in his sacred profession. EE 
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TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 





To nature’s works, primeval, all sublime, 

That still survive the mouldering wreck of time ; 
And still invite the muse—science and art 
Their own peculiar loveliness impart ; 


Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart. Anon 





CONVERZATIONES AT OR. MITCHILL’S. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTED FOR 

GEORGIA. 

From Augusta came the printed and written 
addresses of W. B. Davis, Esq. agent and pro- 
prietor of the chartered rights and privileges of 
the Brunswick Canal Company. 

Their prominent object is to demonstrate that 
Char'eston and Brunswick are destined, from their 
favourable positions, to be the two commanding 
points of agriculture and commerce in the South- 
ern states. The author restricts his meaning to 
the latitude of Albemarle Sound, North Caro- 
lina, on the Atlantic ; west to the Mussel Shoals 
in Tennessee river; and thence to the Atlantic 
again by the way of Tombigbee, Mobile, and the 
contemplated Florida-canal. 

He states, that a steam-boat has recently pass- 
ed from Mobile, and ascended the Chatachouchie 
to Fort Mitchell, in four days; although the wa- 
ter was low, ard there were necessary detention 
and unavoidable delay, incidental to a first expe- 
riment of this kind. He hence infers, that when 
the channel of the river shall be cleared and im- 
proved for navigation, a steamboat may run from 
the falls of Chatachouchie to Brunswick in three 
days, through the Florida canal contemplated by 
the government: and in the same time, back and 
forth, from Mobile to Brunswick. Thereby both 
persons and property would avoid the Cape, and 
the piratical waters that border on Cuba ; and af- 
ford singular protection to the commerce of the 
middle and northern states with the gulf of 
Mexico. 

The present, being peculiarly the age of inter- 
nal improvement, an acknowledgment was direct- 
ed to the agent for his interesting intelligence, re- 
lative to the useful projects he meditates for the 
southern section of the Union, with the hope that 
the contemplated benefits may soon be realized. 


ASYLUM FOR INSANE PERSONS IN NORTH- 
CAROLINA. 

In November, 1826, application was made by 
John Beckwith, M. D. of Raleigh, in behalf of 
the commission of the legislature for that state, 
to obtain informaticn concerning the erection 
of a huilding, at the public charge, for the safe 
keeping and proper treatment of lunatics. An 








ample and choice collection of books, pamph. 
lets, and tracts, was forwarded, for the purpose 
of aiding the gentlemen in their laudable design. 
In forming this despatch, full credit was giveu 
to Thomas Eddy, for his zealous co-operation, 
and for his liberal contribution. 


From that time until the 9th of October, 1827, 
no intelligence had been received on the sub- 
ject, when a letter of explanation came to hand. 
Mr. John Stanley, the able speaker of the house 
of commons, was expected to bring the business 
forward. But while in the active performance 
of his official duties, he was suddenly prostra- 
ted by a hemiplegia, which for a long time 
threatened his life. During this time the pro- 
ject was suspended, and the session terminated 
without the enactment of any statute about it. 

That active and patriotic citizen has passed 
the summer chiefly at the Virginia springs, and 
in travelling. He has recovered health enough 
to attend to business; and the voters of New- 
bern have re-elected him to the legislature. 


“ He directs me, (for he being a connexion 
of mine, and having just left me, after a call, on 
his journey homeward, from the Springs,) to 
present his best respects to yourself, and your 
friend Eddy, and to thank you for your prompt 
and generous attention to the wishes of the 
commissioners. In consequence of Mr. H’s 
misfortune, no report was made on the subject, 
last winter ; but he intends to take up the sub- 
ject at the next session. The documents you 
furnished will be very important to them, an( 
such as they could no where else obtain. You 
will herewith receive,(continues Dr. B.) the ora 
tion, delivered in Person Hall, Chapel Hill, by 
Judge Archibald D. Murphey, under the ap- 
pointment of the Dialectic Society, attached to 
the University, on the day previous to the com- 
mencement, June 27, 1827.” 


MINERALS FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


Specimens of gold were brought by Mr. 
Charles Fisher, from a locality not known to us 
before. This is Baringer’s mine, in Montgo- 
mery county, which has been worked about 
two years. The precious metal is disseminated 
through carbonate of lime, or crystalized, or ra- 
ther granular calcarious spar, which is mostly 
white, but in some parts brown, or ash-coloured. 
It readily dissolves in vinegar, with a copious ex- 
trication of air bubbles. 
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The distribution of the gold is not uniform or 


regular,but in spots and patches, here, and there. 


The colour of the particles or masses is the 


rich and mild yellow that distinguishes this noble ! 


metal. There are some specks resembling 
mica, and pyrites. 

The proprietor is working the mine by force 
of gun powder, It is easy to perceive how he may 


| 
| 
| 


4 


convert the rock to powder by means of the j 


samping mill, and thus prepare the gold 
toamalgamate with quicksilver for extraction. 

The samples received some time ago, from 
Mr. Barker, were bedded in a rock of argilla- 
ceous schist, that was not very compact, but ca- 
pable of being easily separated. This was a 
different locality, but like the preceding, broken 
up by gunpowder explosions. 


From these facts it appears, that the quantity | 


of gold’scattered through that region, is great ; 
not only enriching the sands of rivers, and the 
contiguous layers of mud and gravel ; but also 
dispersed far and wide, through the primitive 
rocks from which it has never been disengaged, 
since their original formation. 

A smoothed piece of greenish surpentine 
was forwarded from its quarry, twelve or fifteen 
miles distant from Raleigh. It has been con- 
sidered by some observers as a verd-antique. 
Ithas been named also the wake-marble, from 
Wake county, where there is a great abundance 
of it. 

Also specimens of steatites and talc from 
Hillsborough, where they exist in extensive beds. 

The former is amorphous and reddish brown, 
as if coloured by an oxyd of iron; and the lat- 


h ter of a yellowish white, with a crystaline con- 
h 


figuration resembling actinolite.or stellated as- 


bestos. 
BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Inthe course of the evening the Doctor re- 
peated the following Impromptu, which he called 
* Pay for a bird of Paradise.” 

Lines addressed to Miss On receving from her 
1 fine preparation of the Paradisea apoda. 





When ancient artists gallantly intent 

Resolved the Goddesses to compliment, 

They strove the point of elegance to hit, 

And give to each acontribution fit. 

They placed with Juno, of exalted views, 
The stately Peacock, with his gorgeous hues ; 
The attic owl discreet Minerva took, 

That mimic’d wisdom with his solemn look. 
On Venus they bestow’d the gentle dove, 

The neat and proper attribute of love. 

A modern bard, when asked what feathered kind 
Should to the accomplished Julia be assigned, 
Answer’d, with promptness and decision nice, 
That hers must be the Bird of Paradise. 





BOTANICAL. 





COMMUNICATED BY DR. Fi IX PASCALIS. 
Exemplification of the Twenty-four Botanical 
Classes and Orders of Linneus. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

ELEVENTH CLASS. 
DoDECANDRIA. 

Under this name of 12 Stamina, and of many 
more, as far as the number of 19, we have five 
orders formed by 1, 2, 3, 5, and 12 pistils. 

Diospyros, 2 


aces 12-dria, 1-gynia. 
or Persimon, § ria, 1-gynia 


Aprimonia, ) 3 F 

. “, ¢ 12-dria,2-gynia. 
Agrimony, § anaes) 

% 
Euphorbia aling 
Pe ah thea 2 12-dria, 3-gynia 
The Spurge, § 
Giinus, 12-dria, 5-gynia. 


Semperviveus, 11-dria, 12-gynia 


TWELFTH CLASS. 
IcosANDRIA. 

This class not only admits as many stamina 
as the above, in the hermaphrodite tlower, but 
also such as are inserted in the calyx, and not in 
the receptacle, indiscriminately. In point of 
order, we have the same key as in the former 
classes. In the Ist order is placed 

Cactus triangularis,* icos—1-gynia. 
In the 2d order Crategus, Hawthorn, icos—2-gynia 
In the 3d order Sorbus, icos—3-gynia 
Inthe 4th order Pyrus, Pear, 7cos—5-gynia. 
In the 5th order Rosa, The Rose, icos—polygynia 


THIRTEENTH CLASS. 
PoLYANDRIA. 

We have reached the last of the classes which 
are formed by the number and by the insertion 
of the stamina, and this resuming the receptacle 
as the place of insertion, assumes all plants that 
have more than twenty and a hundred in the 
same order; it is the only one which has seven 
divisions inregular numbers. In the first or- 
der is the 


Sarracenia, P , : 
ol-diia, 1-gynic 
Seared \-diia, I-gynia, 
2d order Fothergilla, Pol-dria, 2-gynia. 
3d order Aconitum, 2 
Monkshood, § 


Ath order Tatracera, Pol-dria, 4-gynia, 


Pol-dria, 3-gynia 


5th order Aquilegia, 
Columbine, 


6th order Stratiotes. 


; Pol-dria, 5-gynia. 


7th order Magnolia,; 2 


ol-dria, 6-gyn: 
Beaverwood, § Pol-dria, 6-gynia 


FOURTEENTH CLASS. 
DipyNamia. 

This and the next are made out by the com- 
parative length of the stamina. The manner 
in which their seeds are arranged must give us 
the orders. Didynamia means a hermaphrodite 
flower containing four staifiina, two of which 
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are close and longer, and two short. Some | 
: start 
have their seeds uncovered, the others enclosed | 
in a capsule ; the following division indicates the | 
erders and their names. . 
lst order Marrubium, Q Didynainia. 
Horehound, § Gymnospermia. 


2d order Verbena, } Didynamia. 
Vervain, § Angiosperma. 
FIFTEENTH CLASS. 
TETRADYDAMIA. 

Six stamens; four of which are longer, the 
two opposite short, and the orders are according 
to the form of the pericarpium; the one isa 
simple capsula, or pod, called silicnla ; the other 
a like kind of pod, rendered double, by an in- 
ternal valve—Siliquosa: Thus we shall have, 


why, and in what manner, one harmony is to 
be preferred to another. 

To arrive at this knowledge with certainty, 
we must apprise the learner, that any note of 
the scale, of which melody is composed, may 
belong to different harmonic places; and it will 
therefore be necessary to makea further analysis 
of them, that the young composer may know 
the extent of harmony, and thence make choice 
of such as his genius, and the circumstances of 
the case, may require, to give beauty and va- 
riety to the composition. 

Let us first examine, to what chords the 
several intervals or notes to any key may be- 





bet ontine Ter : tetrad. silicul. 
Shepherd's Purse, 
2d order Sinaprs, 
Mustard, 
SIXTEENTH CLASS. 

MoNADELPHIA. 
This, and two more classes, are formed from 
a singular circumstance in the disposition of the 
stamina, so as to have their filaments embodied 
into one, into two, and intothree brotherhoods. 
The names of the orders, therefore, must be 


; tetrad. siliq. 


taken from those of the thirteen preceding ! 


classes. 

Ist order Passiflora, 
Passion-flower, 

2d order Dryandria of Thumb. monad. 9-dria. 

3d order Geranium. 
Crane’s-bill, 

4th order Pentapedes, 
Indiana, 

5th order Malva, 
Mallows, 


| monad. pentandria. 


| monad. 10-dria. 
monad. 12-dria. 


monad. polyandria. 





* A rare and splendid night-blooming flower, which has 
been often exhibited in New-York. 


+ This is one of the most splendid flowering-trees of 
North America. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSIC. 
CHAPTER VII. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117, 

In treating of the composition ef melody, we 
traced out the limits and manner of its modu- 
lation: it now remains to see how each of the 
notes of its phrases, are to be perfected by har- 
mony. Of this | have given an example in No. 
14, being a chain of the keys, at least nearly, 
into which air or melody may modulate, to- 
gether with the harmony suitable to it. 

This, however, alone, would be too mechani- 
eal, and insufficient for forming a just and clear 
idea of harmony. It is not only necessary to 
see, but it is also necessary to reason; to know 











long; of that of C, for example. | We shall 
find that the octave C, may belong to the first 
harmonic place, as octave 3 to the third harmo 
nic place as fifth: to the relative key A, as 
third; and to A and to D, the dominant of the 
dominant G, as seventh. 

The fifth G, may belong to the first harmonic 
_ place, as its fifth, to the second harmonic place 
_ as fundamental; to the key of E minor, rela- 
tive of G, as third; to A, dominant of the rela 
tive D minor, as seventh. 

The third E, may belong to the first harmo 
nic place, as third tothe key of A, the relative 
minor, as fifth, to the key of E minor, relative 
of G, as octave ; to A, domioant of D minor, 
as fifth: to E dominant of A minor, as octave; 
and to G dominant, as sixth. 

The sixth A may belong to the first harmonic 
place, as sixth, to the subdominant, as third ; to 
A, the relative minor, as octave; to D, the do- 
minant of the dominant G, as fifth; to A doni- 
nant of D minor, as octave; to B, dominant o/ 
E minor, as seventh. 

The second D, may belong to the dominant, 
as fifth ; to D minor, the relative of the subdo- 
minant, as octave ; to the subdominant, as sixth; 
and to E, the dominant of A minor, as seventh. 

The fourth F, may belong to the subdomi- 
nant, as eighth; to the second harmonic place, 
as flat seventh ; and to the relative minor of D, 
as third. 

The seventh B, may belong to the dominant, 
as third; to the relative minor E, as fifth; and 
to B, dominant of the relative E, as octave. 

Particular attention must be paid to these dif- 
ferent relations, in order to render them familiar; 
and by this means it will be easy to find a bass, 
and proper chords, to any given melody what- 
ever, and with variety. See the practice in the 

first solfeggio, No. 1. 
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The first and second bar of the air, are 
clearly discovered to be taken from the harmo- 
nics of the key note, and the upper accompani- 
ments ought to be so in like manner, as itis by 
them that,the melody is to be perfected. The 
bass is broken into smaller divisions; it might 
have assumed any of the harmonics, at the ple 
sure of the composer; but lhave made choice 
of the fundamental, and third, as these were 
wanting in the upper harmonics. 

The third bar has B, which belongs to the do- 
minant; the upper chords made choice of, are 


G B, and the under, D F; because these four | 


constitute the perfect harmonic body of the do- 
minant. But here it is to be observed, 1. That 
the four notes of the first quarter of the bar, 


that of the bass tothe key; but if attentively 
considered, it will be found to be nothing more 
han a suspension of the harmony. 

In the seventh bar the two first quarters, be- 
longto the key, so do also the two following 
quarters ; but I thought it proper, in order to 
improve the air of the bass, to make it pass to 
ihe melody belonging to A, the relative minor 
And thus it may be nearly seen how the theory 
is unfolded and exemplified in practice. 

The eighth bar, during the two first quarters, 
belongs to the subdominant; but the second 
quarter, makes it belong to the relative minor of 
the same, both to avoid the octave in the ac- 
companiment, and to make the air better. 

The remaining bars of the first part of the 








form one group or aggregate, in which the first 
note B, is only to be considered; the other 
three being merely passing notes, to render the 
air more graceful ; and in this manner we ought 
to reason on every quarter of a bar in similar 
cases. 2. It ought to be observed, with great 
attention, that before entering into this third bar, 
we have on the quarter, which immediately pre- 
cedes it, the fifth G, and the octave C3; and 
therefore it was necessary to avoid both the 
fifth and octave, as above directed; and we have 
made use of a contrary motion, by making the 
octave descend from C to B, in the upper part, 
and ascend from C to D, in the bass, the fifth 
G still remaining in the same place: and this 
observation must be never lost sight of in com- 
posing ; otherwise the composition will be full 
of errors, which is but too frequently and shame- 
fully the case. 

Let us proceed to the fourth bar. Its first 
quarter has D, its second B, its third D, its fourth 
F. All these belong to the dominant, and there- 
fore the chords belong to that fundamental, and 
are simple; for when the air is broken into di- 
visions, the accompaniments either ought to be 
in unison with the melody, or simple; other- 
wise a confusion would evidently ensue. 

The fifth bar is taken from the chords of the 
dominant ; the first quarter is F, since the other 
three notes are only passing, and for the sake 
of elegance; the second quarter D, the third 
B, the fourth G ; all belonging to it, and the ac- 
companiments are the same; the second octave 
being a passing note of the same nature with 
the air. 

The fifth bar seems to be a dissonance, the 
two upper notes belonging to the dominant, and 





solfeggio, pass into the dominant, and it there 
| constitutes itself the key,in the manner we have 
| directed in the descending scale. Let all these 
bars be examined fourth by fourth; and we shall 
find to what fundamentals they belong, and that 
they are always accommpanied with the har- 
monics of their respective places. 

Examine the 28th bar, where the second 
part resumes the subject, and it will be found 
that all this belongs to the fundamental G, with 
its proper accompaniments. 

In the phrase of the 29th bar, the progres- 
sion of G, is contradicted, by the natural on F, 
and it proceeds to make a cadence in the key 
C; but this cadence is interrupted: and as we 
have said that the third E may belong to the 
dominant of the relative A, as its octave, it here 
assumes that office, and then constitutes the re- 
lative A as the key. 

It is needless for me to pursue this enquiry 
further, as every one will now be in a condition, 
| to perform this necessary exercise ; I mean, to 
| discover to which of the harmonic places every 
quarter of a bar, of any given melody, be- 
longs; and tobe able to add the harmonics 
suitable to it. 

It is necessary, however, to make some ob- 
servation on the second solfeggio. This is writ- 
ten in slow time, that is to say, that every bar 
is composed of eight distinct accented parts, or 
eight times; but in order to muliiply the times 
of a bar, it is beat slow, including two times or 
accented parts, in each quarter of the bar. 
Whena melody is composed in this manner, it 
is necessary that every eighth part of the bar, 
which contains an equal portion of time, with 
a fourth part in the first solfeggio, be accompa- 
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nied with the nimeeaiies suitable to it; 3 well in 
this case the passing or unaccented notes will 
be the sixteenths or semiquavers, as may be ob- 
served in the present solfeggio. 


wewcertoeemens Mas oe 


DEAF AND ‘DUMB. 


Now see the tear from Misery’s cheek, 
3y Love and Genius driven! 

Behold! they gain the end they seek, 

The deaf can hear, the dumb can speak ! 
And praise approving Heaven! 














MEMOIRS 
On the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
By M. Bratan. 
(Translation continued.) 
S. Developement of the Intellectual Faculties 
of the Deaf Mute. 

How can we awaken this intelligence from its 
lethargic slumber? How can we animate those 
faculties which seem to be in lifeless inaction ? 

Give to the deaf mute a means of communi- 
cation, and immediately his captive thoughts 
break the shackles which so long restrained them, 
take flight, and cast off their long stupour. Suc- 
cess stimulates his activity ; and his activity ex- 
tends his success, and increases his ability. 
Mental existence is acting, that is to say, think- 
ing. Instruction developes the intellectual fa- 
culties; but mueh less than exercise and com- 
munication. I have seen deaf mutes of sprightly 
intellects and vivid imaginations, judging of the 
beauties of those arts with which they are ac- 
quainted, with uncommon taste and exquisite 
delicacy, enlivening their mimicking conversa- 
tions with little amusing sallies ; and yet, at the 
same time, able to write but a few words. 
Others, who have scarcely received the elements 
of instruction, have surprised me by the true 
knowledge which they possessed, enabling them 
to judge of men and things with a singular sa- 
gacity; and to practise the several kind of em- 
ployments 3 ignorant of few things which can 
interest them in the sphere where fortune has 
placedthem. To what are they indebted for this 
spontaneous developement ? They owe it only to 
the exercise of their minds in the daily commu- 
nications with other deaf mutes, or with speak- 
ing persons, who, by the habit of living with 
them, have become familiar with their language. 

Language of the Deaf Mute. 
It is therefore a great error to think, that the 
intellectual faculties of the deaf mute can be 


brought into action only by the assistance of 


our language. He too has a language belonging 
to himself, which is independent of all methodi- 
cal instruction: The principle of it we our- 





of woualing it is manimaiba: aw hilst necessit} 
cherishes and developes it with the deaf mute, 

This language is at first uncultivated, like the 
intelligence that created it, bounded by the Knoy- 
ledge of which it is the representative. But soo 
habit and reflection give to it more precision ani 
regularity. Association enriches it with all the 
relations that the mind is able to perceive, be. 
tween things, between ideas, and even between 
the expression of ideas. This longuage keeps 
pace with the progress of intelligence, and there 
is not a sentiment in the heart. not an idea in 
the understanding, which cannot be reflected a 
in a faithful mirror. 


ee 





THE ? HENIX PAK OF DUBLIN. 
This park, which is at once extensive and 
beautiful, has been long the country residence of 
the lord lieutenants of lveland. The vice-re. 
gal palace cannot boast of much architectural 
elegance; but the grounds that surround it 
present sylvan charms highly embellished “by 
the graces of art. The landscape is variegated 
by shady _ roves, swelling hills,and grassy lawns, 
which are enamelled with every fragrant flower 
that spreads its brilliant hues to the’sun,and eve 
ry odoriferous shrub that embalms the breath! 
zephyr with sweetness. The park is the {i 
vourite resort of the citizens of Dublin, on Su: 
days. where they enjoy the refreshing breeze i 
blooming bowers and winding walks, canopiel 


with the arching foliage of umbrageous trees. 
The road from Dublin to the park — rs 


through continued domains of highly improved 
and ornamented pleasure grounds, beautified by 
the country villas of gentlemen, which form a 


scenery, that excited the admiration of George 
IV. who, during his stay in Dublin, made the 
Pheenix park the royal residence. 

The park originally belonged to the mons 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, or the 
Knights ef Rhodes: but on the refusal of the 
grand prior of Kilaainham to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Henry VIL. that arbitrary 
monarch suppvessed the order and seized @! 
their possessions. 

Queen Mary made a grant by letters pate! 
to Sir Oswald Massingberde of the lands of the 
park, of which he continued in possession unt. 
the second year of Elizabeth’s reign, when be 
was deprived of them, in consequence of his 
not conforming to the —— religion. Tie 





selves possess, but from the commodious habit 





recusant obstinacy of Sir Oswald  afforde: 


sublime combination of rural and picturesqu ff 
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grounds for Elizabeth to vest the fee simple of | 
his estates, in the crown by act of parliament. | 
Since that period the park has been government 
property. 

King Charles I]. granted sixty-four acres in 
francalmoign, on which to build a hospital for 
invalids, or disabled soldiers. This hospital is 
a very extensive edifice, where several hundred 
“ worn out” soldiers find a comfortable asylum. 
Another lot of land of considerable extent, ad- 
joining the hospital, was bestowed by his ma- 
jesty to Sir John Temple, the then solicitor ge- 
neral, who was the great ancestor of the pre- 
sent Viscount Palmerston, from a branch of 
whose family, our revered and distinguished 
fellow-citizen T. A. Emmet, Esq. is maternally 
descended. ‘The celebrated earl of Chester- 
field, when lord lieutenant of Ireland, who not- 
withstanding his pretended liberality, was the 
most despotic and intolerant chief governor that 
ever bore down hapless Erin under the wheels 
of persecution, erected a stately Corinthian 
column, rising to the elevation of «..y feet, sur- 
mounted by a_ sculptured representation of a 
Phoenix burning in its nest, from which the park 
derives its name. 

The Hibernian Military School, a pile of build- 
ings of great magnitude, stands also in the park. 
A lotty Doric obelisk called the “ Wellington 
testimonial,” was reared in the park, in 1820, 
to commemorate the chance victory, which the 
duke achieved, more by the treason of a base 
French general than by his own valour or ge- 
nius, at the sanguinary conflict of Waterloo; a 
conflict which strengthened the sceptre of the 
despotic HOLY ALLIANCE, and chained the liber- 
ties of Europe in the ponderous fetters of gi- 


gantic tyranny—for 
‘Freedom shrieked when naporron fell.” 








In a place where forked branches were used 
for the legs of benches, a farmer accidentally 
broke one, and immediately sent his servant to 
the woods to look out for another. After spend- 
ing a whole day, the man returned without 
being able to find any. “As for the forked 
branches, sir,” said he, “there were forked 
branches enough, but I could not find one that 
would be of any use to us, for they all grew 
with their forks upward.” 

Henry the IV. being told by his gardener 
that there were several plots at Fontainbleau 
where nothing would grow, replied, “ Go plant 
abed of Attorneys, for they will flourish any 
where.” 
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THE CANADIAN SPECTATOR 
Answered by our friend P. 





The notice with which the respectable Editor of the 
Spectator honoured us in his publication of the 10th inst. 
demands our acknowledgment of the compliment. In 
that notice, he unequivocally charges us with publishing 
a * false” anecdote relative to Mi. Curran, in terms, 
which to characterise in their mildest and most limited ac- 
ceptance, are, at once, unmeasured and ungiacious. To 
rebut the charge, and repel the censure, that would fasten 
thesr fangs in our character, we shall in our retort-courte- 
ous, use no Caustic epithet of acrimony. Contumelious 
invective, though a oelligerent weapon, sanctioned in op- 
probious literary contests, has not been yet added to the 
armory of the ! artrHenon. We regret, indeed, that we 
inust differ with the talented gentleman, who so creditably 
conducts the Canadian Spectator, because since our arri- 
val in this country, we have often expressed our admiration 
ofthe bold and formidable attitude which he assumed, in 
the advocacy of religious toleration and liberal opinions. 
But before we proceed in our defence of the accuracy of 
cur anecdote, let us array before our readers the allega- 
tion of the Spectator. Here it is— 

“We have received some numbers of the Parthenon--a 
weekly publication in New-York, containing a collection 
of selected articles and original pieces. ‘The object of 
this Work 1s useful, and the plan judicious—some turther 
time must elapse before the merits of the execution can 
be definitively pronounced. We have already found in it 
some articles of interest. We would reccommend to the 
Editor, however, to be more cautious of anecdotes af- 
fecting eminent men. The last number that we have re- 
ceived, contains an anecdote of Curran, the illustrious 
Irish orator—and one of the honestest, most generous, and 
noble minded of Irishmen. That anecdote is utterly false 
and would suitonly a scavenger.” 


Now we must declare most emphatigally, that we have 
a heart as feelingly alive to the honour and character of 
our dear native land, as any that can throb in an Irish bo- 
som, and that the memory of Mr Curran is as sacredly 
enshrined iu our reverence, as itcan possibly be in Mr. 
Waller’s. That illustrious advocate laid the most splen- 
did trophies on the altar of his country’s fame, and his 
incorruptible patriotism, pure and enthusiastic as ever 
burned in a Roman soul, and his sublime and vivid elo- 
quence, lofty aud energetic as ever fell from a Roman 
tongue, have added the richest and rarest gems to the ra- 
diant wreath of glory that diadems Ireland’s genius. His 
very nave has a talis:nanic sound for every Irish ear, and 
the Irish apostate who would endeavour to collect the 
dark dim clouds of calumny round the refulgent sun of 
his memory, must havea heart as torpid, and dead to the 
love of country, asthe frigid and frozen soul of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

In writing the anecdote on which Mr. Waller has 
poured out the burning lava of his sweeping denunciation, 
we were actuated by pureand honest motives; for we 
adduced the attested facts of history, not the fancy 
sketches of dreaming fiction. Lord Clare, the reviler of 
his country, was the inveterate enemy of Mr. Curran, and 
he exulted at the dishonour of his wife, and took every 
occasion to mock and deride the advocate, until his own 
lady eloped with a“ gallant and gay Lothario.” 
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This is a matter of notoriety in Ireland ; and asto the 
vuecdote, itis in general currency—We heard it told on 

iuinesabie Occasions, and the truth was never doubted 
or unpugned. But as the editor of the Spectator is a 
sceptical Pyrrho, who will not give credence to apocry- 
pnat authority, we can adduce names that will impress 
our version ofthe anecdote, with the stamp of autheutis 
city. Some tew yearsago we had the honour of dining 
with the late patriotic proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Fost in the prison of Kilmaioham, in company with Mr 
PF Connell, Mr. Charles i'hillips, and the venerable Todd 
Janes, Esq. who was among the iljustrious senators who 
first proposed the emancipation of the Roman Catholics in 
the Irish house ofcommons. Mr. Jones, who was distin- 
guished for his social and affable manners, amused us 
with the recital of several anecdotes of Grattan, Flood, 
Curran, and Burgh. Amongthe rest he told the auec- 
Gote against which the learned editor has levclied his pa- 
linode ; but his arrows must fall blunted from the invul- 
nerahie panoply of truth. We do not know much of the his- 
tory of learned * scavengers,’ buc we are sure that the pun- 
gentirony of MrCurran’s repartee to Lord Clare, was a 
mental club too ponderous for the intellectual grasp of 
any ‘scavenger’ that has existed in the world since the 
renowned Epaminondas. We therefore hope that the 
hberaland enlightened editor will retract the charge of 
“ utter falschood,” and transtuse this vindication into his 
columns. Let him consult Regan’s Life of Curran, and 
it will free his mind from the incubus of incredulity. P 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 


PARK THEATRE. 

Monday, Oct. 15. Mr. Cooper took his benefit which 
was fashionably attended. The tragedy of Damon and 
Pythias, and the farce of Catharine and Petruchio, went 
off with great eclat and effect. On Tuesday evening the 
German drama of faustus was again presented to an over- 
flowing house. Mr. Barry’s Mephistophiles was a striking 
and finished representation of the demoniacal fiend. 
Mrs. Kuight’s acting never graduates high on the scale of 
excellence, more especially in the expression of saduess 
and solemnity ; but her vocal powers, which are of the 
highest order, amply redeem her minor deficiencies. Her 
airs are sweet and affecting, when their subjects are of a 
gay and humorsome cast, as she sounds the voice of glad- 
ness and successful love in charming melodious tones that 
impart Italian grace to English symphony . but in songs 
of sorrow which “are pleasing and mournful to the soul,” 
her strains never touch our sensibilities with the “ joy of 
grief,” or awake in our hearts that pathetic tenderness 
which “ strikes the attentive mind with deeper impulse ” 
We must, however, in candour admit, that she executed, 
on Tuesday evening, some of the fine airs in Faustus with 
the brilliancy and finish by which she is so much distin- 
guished. Mrs. Hacket, who is daily gaining ground in 
popularity and fame, was characteristic, vivacious, and 
agreeable in Lucetta. In light and sprightly personation 
she is always exceedingly happy. Mr. Horn, a gentle- 
man who has acquired in London and Dublin, the loftiest 
eminence in musical science and vocal abilities, made his 
first appearance, at this theatre, on Wednesday evening, 
in the character of Seraskier, in the siege of Belgrade, and 
kis reception was highly flattering and complimentary. 
His manner of acting is not impassioned, nor does it dis- 
play variety of expression, or contrast of character: but 
his voice possesses considerable depth, richness and varie- . 
ty, the tones of which he governs with a musical ear, and 
a correct taste. We cannot deny his claims to exalted 
merit as a singer, for his vocal science and chaste ma- 
nagement, evinced powers of high order and versatility ; 
but we missed in his singing those sweet tones of melody 
and harmony, with which the strains of Braham were so 
replete. We will differ from the opinion of other critics, 
by declaring, that in his modulation, we did not recognise 
compass, elevation, or flexibility of voice, or those delight- 
ful, soft and musical notes of Rossini. In fine, we cannot 
perceive any thing miraculous or astonishing in Mr. Horn’s 
harmonious sounds. He does not portray sententious feel- 
ing or touching pathos in his songs. The Mesdames 
Knight and tlackett were the brilliant attractions of the 
piece; and Messrs. Hilson and Barry threw spirit and 
life into their representations, 








LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 

Though the melo-dramas which are presented at this 
theatre, are got up in a gorgeous style of imposing gran. 
deur, heightened in effect by a spacious stage ana pictur. 
esque scenery, yet we must confess that though the exnibi. 
tion of such pompous spectacles may have spells and 
charms so potent for some, as to dazzle and 


“ 








cheat the eye with clear ‘ilusion, 
And give it false presentments , 


still on us they have made a different impression, as we 
cannot bear that such gaudy pageantry should usurp the 
leg:umate drama, or wrestthe sceptre trom Melopomene, 
The taste of our citizens, we bofe, is too refined and deli- 
cate to relish much longer, such a nauseating draught of 
harlequin entertainment as the managers of the theatres 
of our city, continue to administer to our dramatic appe- 
tite. Surely the hunger of intellect cannot be saturated 
by food of this description. Is our attention at the theatie 
to be only excited by burning volcanoes, roaring cascades, 
and the stale vagaries of * flying Dutchmen,” despotic pi- 
rates, and satanic demons, while tragedy and comedy lie 
immured in the monuments of Shaksp. are, Otway, Mas 
singer, and Sheriden? We hope that the liberal nianager 
of the Lafayette theatre will treat his auditory with the 
representation of some of the standard tragedies, and 
comedies, very soon, in which Mr. Wallack, whu possesses 
all the grand essentials of an accomplished actor.a- well as 
Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Scott, and a fe. others, would have 
an opportunity of displaying their tragic talents. 

Since the secession of Miss Twybill, the task of sus. 
taining the exalted feminine heromes of the drama must 
devolve on Mrs. Wallack, an amiable lady, thatcan give 
grace, spirit, and effect, to her representations. We regret 
indeed to leain that an actress like Miss Twybill of such 
high promise and exquisite performance, aud who bids 
fair to rise to the most elevated walks of dramatic supe- 
riority, should have any cause to detach herself fram a 
stage on which her genius would shine like the steady 
rays of a fixed star. If the tragic garland that adored 
the brows of Mrs. Duff, might be worn by a successor 
that individual is Miss Twybill: for in melancholy scene: 
of heart-rending distress, and overwhelming agony of an- 
guish, where the finest qualities of the female mind may 
be impressively exerted, she would “ reach a grace” that 
would not discredit the astonishing powers of her great 
prototype. She is now fulfilling an engagement in Alba- 
ny; but we have no doubt but that either the Park or 
Bowery theatres, will be the congenial, and propitious soil 
where this blowing dramatic flower will display her beau- 
ties, and develope her matured perfections. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 

The siren songs of the Signorina Garcia, were too se- 
ductive, not to attract a numerous and fashionable audi- 
tory to enjoy the delightful treat of her enrapturing melo- 
dy. On Friday evening, she made her last appearance 
but one in this theatre, previous to her departure for Ev- 
rope. Her absence will leave a chasin in vocal harmony 
that cannot be easily filled up ; it will seal the tomb and 
inscribe the epitaph of the italian opera in this coun- 
try. Perhaps we are not destined to ** look upon her like 
again.” In the song that occurs inthe landing scene of 
Tancredi she exerted all her fascinating powers, and her 
air was as sweet and lulling. as the tones which are vi- 
brated by seraph harps in Elysium. The perfectly modu- 
lated intonation, the bdrilliancy of execution— the pouring 
forth of swelling notes of harmony, which seemed to float 
in waves of ethereal melody through space, and the rich- 
ness of voice of the charming songstress entranced her 
hearers in ecstacy. Inthe duet Mr. Keene's voice was 
quite in a musical tone, and he sung in a felicitous style, 
which produced a strong effect. in the petit comedy of 
the One Hundred Pound Note, Mr. Barret’s, Montmorency 
was animated, and well maintained, throughout, in gen- 
tlemanly keeping. Mr. Robert’s Billy Black, was ably 
sustained; the drollery of his puns called for the bursts 
of laughter. In habit and personal adjustment, he was 
admirably characteristic. Mrs. G. Farret, whose lively 
and spirited exertious we are always glad to witness, was 
the brightest star in the female ccnstellation she gave us 4 
graphic representation of Harrret Arlington, and her ex- 
ecution of the Bavarian song of “ Buy a Broom displaye? 








vocal abilities of ne ordinary cast. 
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